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in the production of the illustrations of the fundus and its diseases, these 
being anything but satisfactory. 

Of Air. Gant’s work, as a whole, we can but speak in terms of com¬ 
mendation. Throughout it bears the impress of the matured thought and 
deliberation, of the critical judgment in the treatment of disease, which 
one would expect to find reflected from a mind stored with the teaching 
of a long experience. Air. Gant is always “ readable,” often highly 
original, but occasionally his descriptions of the pathology of disease, 
upon the importance of which he rightly lays so much stress, is hardly 
commensurate with the more recent advancements in that direction. 
Thus, in the chapter on tumors, the classification of the varieties of 
cancer is given as follows: “Cancer comprises three typical species; 
enceplmloid, scirrhus, and, perhaps, colloid with many sub-varieties; 
distinguished chiefly by shades of difference in their general characters 
of color, consistence, shape, size, and mobility. Epithelial cancer, as 
another form of this growth, is taken separately. The insufficiency 
and looseness of such a classification are at once obvious, stereotyped, 
though it may be in older text-books. Under which heading are cancers 
of the thyroid gland, or of the kidney, or of the ovary, etc., to be 
placed ? Again, no reference to tuberculosis as a cause of joint diseases 
is mentioned, such affections being included under the general desig¬ 
nation of scrofulous inflammation or scrofulous diseases of the joints. ° 

The author’s reading has been wide and varied, and his criticisms of 
views, other than his own, on debatcable questions, are generally excellent. 
It may here be mentioned that Air. Gant cites as an example of pya*- 
mia the case of William the Third, who fell off his horse and fractured 
his clavicle; at least, so lie interpretes Lord Alacaulay’s graphic account 
of the death of that king, and, we think, with every probability of 
truth. 

The work is contained in two large volumes, the type and printing 
being all thnt can be desired. The illustrations, which amount to one 
thousand and ninety, are, with certain exceptions, very good, while the 
index to each volume is full and complete. 

In conclusion, we cannot but congratulate Air. Gant upon the suc¬ 
cessful issue of the third edition of this work, which to him must 
have been a labor of love, and is alike creditable to the author and 
publisher. 


Recent Works on Nervous Diseases. 

Paralyses: Cerebral, Bulbar, and Spinal. By H. Charlton 
Bastian, M.A., AI.D., F.R.S. London: H. K. Lewis. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1886. 

The Functions of the Brain. By David Ferrier, AI.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S. Second edition, rewritten and enlarged. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1886. 

A Manual of Diseases of the Nervous System. By W. R. Gowers, 
AI.D., F.R.C.P. Volume I. Diseases of the Spinal Cord and 
Nerves. London: J. & A. Churchill, 1886. 

Of late years the subject of neurology has advanced in a most striking 
and marvellous manner. A generation ago the very axioms of nerve 
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pathology were barely outlined. Glimmerings of truth may be found 
here and there in the works of some of the great masters of our art, 
who have long since passed away. But with Duchenne a new era began. 
The pathology of the nervous system became fixed on a sure basis. 
The methods of research were strengthened and modified by science. 

Since Duchenne’s time the advance has gone on, slowly at first, but 
within the last decade at a speed almost bewildering in its impetuosity. 
Three works, epoch-making works, written by men whose names are 
almost as household words in medicine, form the subject of our review. 
It would be impossible to discuss these works in anything like detail. 
They embrace the entire field of nervous diseases both clinically 
and pathologically, and on this account their intrinsic value can only 
be appreciated by the reader himself. The development of our knowl¬ 
edge in this branch of medicine, to which we have alluded already, 
is at once evident on perusing any one of these three works. Gowers’s 
book, which is a compendium of our existing knowledge of the diseases 
referable to the spinal cord and nerves, may, for the sake of conveni¬ 
ence, be discussed first But to call it a compendium or compilation is 
scarcely justice to the author, who himself has contributed so much to 
our standard knowledge of nervous diseases. 

On the nature and significance of the tendon reactions most authori¬ 
ties are not yet agreed. The arguments against the reflex view are 
stated with great clearness and precision by Gowers. The shortness of 
the interval between the tap on the tendon and the muscular contraction 
seems almost conclusive against the theory that the phenomenon depends 
on a simple reflex action. Gowers believes that the contractions are 
local, but that a reflex influence is also concerned in their production. 
“ If we regard the contractions as local we have still to account for the 
irritability which permits the local stimulus to cause a contraction. 
This irritability is developed by passive tension. . . . Hence I 
have suggested that the tension excites, by a reflex influence, a state of 
extreme irritability to local stimulation.” 

Great prominence is given by Gowers to the subject of peripheral 
neuritis, and probably no better account exists in any of our text-books 
on nervous diseases. There is little doubt that many of these condi¬ 
tions, which were quite lately ascribed to spinal affection, are really 
dependent on disease of the peripheral nerves. 

In this connection it is interesting to compare the views of Bastian on 
so-called alcoholic paralysis. He says (pp. 596 and 597): “ all these 
divergences of result and opinion decidedly strengthen me in my notion 
that the name * alcoholic paralysis ’ is an unfortunate one; that at pres¬ 
ent there is no one condition which answers to this name; and that its 
adoption will tend to encourage the making of an easily arrived at, 
slip-shod diagnosis, or what seems to be such, when in reality no 
diagnosis in the proper sense of the term has been made. There is great 
danger, in fact, that the term * alcoholic paralysis ’ may soon come to be 
just as meaningless, and, it may be added, erroneous, as its compeer 
‘ hysterical paralysis’ is too often found to be.” This warning is not 
inopportune, although possibly few will be inclined to coincide fully 
with the views of Dr. Bastian. The nervous symptoms of a paralytic 
nature induced by alcohol certainly differ widely in their nature and in 
their grouping; but that such and such symptoms are due to alcoholism 
may usually be asserted with confidence. This, in itself, is an advance 
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?" ™ r n „ formcr notions .. and his i modifying influence of the greatest 
importance on prognosis and treatment. fcreatest 

■ ( < r“ r f ^ nowled S? ° f th e various physiological tracts in the spinal cord 
ind r w com P lete - Thanks to the early efforts of Ludnun- Turck 
a , d ’ f tt ,‘ e yeat8 ' t0 - the ? laboratc researches of Charcot, the bourse 0 f 
fined ° "i'l. tary D10t0r lm P uls< ?, m ‘he hrain and spinal cord has been de- 
fined with great accuracy. The functions of the posterior columns and 
theconditions under which they become degenerated are known with 
scarcely liss precision. But there still remains a terra incognita in the 
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• •’ WorOSO helofl"s experiments appeared to indicate that sensory 

-f 10 - are con 'hicM through the anterior mixed region of "the 
ateral columns. In 18< i, Gowers figured a tract, presumably sensory 
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Kir ,s J, ntanatl "g. ‘00. ‘hat within the last fewmonths 
intn d i confirmed ‘he existence of this tract by his researches 

ae-o M le i867 e lfT nt °fi ‘ hC 9 P lnal . c0 , rd - II « fnir to add that so long 
ago as 1867 Bastian figured and described areas of degeneration 
adjacent to, and more or less continuous with, the directcerebellar 
tract. On this point he says (p. 516) • 

With the recent deyclopments of our knowledge of the nhvsioloirv 
and pathology of the spinal cord, new types of .TiscSse appear ioTe 

formerly confounded* "T'" 1 “ Ch ? rcot ' s amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, 
ln^l Lln - d r* d !, progressive muscular atrophy or primary 
lateral sclerosis. It would seem, from the writings of this celebrated 
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Again (p. 378) he observes: 

P ro . bable I hat the Pyramidal tracts are degenerated if not constantly 

cnK&phy Sat aStt W**? thc cases of prop“S 

old disease. h Chwm>ts distinction is in effect giving a new name to an 
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That the evidence adduced by Gowers in favor of a distinct morbid 
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condition which he terms ‘ataxia paraplegia,” seems open to the same 
objections which he himself urges against amyotrophic lateral sclerosis. 

The occurrence of degeneration in the lateral columns is not very 
uncommon in what might be termed typical tabes dorsalis. Dr. Gowers 
however, states his views and "his facts” with great clearness, and it U 
quite possible that the affection he describes is a distinct type 

r°r' k difrcrs ““terially both in 800,10 and in arrange- 
ment from that of Gowers. It practically embraces the entire domain 
of cerebral and spinal diseases. To some the omission of treatment 
may appear a draw-back, and we must confess that in our opinion it is 

nntl,^ Par Tf r0m i. t ll C’ the " 0r t ful y 8llstain9 ‘he grent reputation of the 
author The chapters on the varieties of aphasia and on cerebral 
localization nrc perhaps the best in the book 
It would be difficult to speak too highly of Ferrier’s work. Although 

wri C ttan d C i\r ’ fi-“” n" n,Uch enlar g« d “" d almost entirely re¬ 
written. Many of Ins well-known experiments have been repeated and 
extended. In some respects, too, his conclusions have been modified 
mainly in accordance with the more recent researches of Horsley and 
1118 8tdl 11 question ns to how far the doctrines of cerebral 
localization as deduced from the conditions found in lower animals, can 
be extended to man The results of experiments have, to some extent, 
been confirmed by observations on man, but corroboration is still neces¬ 
sary before la belle dodrme of cerebral localization can be applied to 

i en -ir Ct % Tl ! 13 ?°T n ! ma tion is probably not very distant. 
The recent brilliant results m brain surgeiy recorded by Horslev «eem 
to be the first fruits of Ferrier’s lifelong Tabors. J 6CCm 

A few final words on the relative merits of these three works. 
ml?"? 18 voIume 13 probably the most concise text-book extant. The 
illustrations are admirably executed by the phototype process. The 
classification of the contents and the general arrangement of the text 
are especially noteworthy. We anticipate with pleasure the appearance 
of tho second and final volume, which will deal with diseases of the 
brain and general diseases of the nervous system 

*t r ,rr?: 8 ’ ?n St!an X w !> rk wiI1 ‘uke the highest rank. It is re¬ 
markable tor its philosophical tone and for the author's critical comments 
on numerous obscure problems on neurology. 

We have already spoken in the highest praise of Ferrier’s book, and 

and orim’na 1 ! 7 “ d t ?? '\ e ,"'. elcon ? e this volume as the most complete 
and original ^ork of its kind in existence. y 
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The steady issue of the successive volumes of this great work con- 
tinues to be a matter of congratulation to every medicalscholnr, and to 
phys ! clan Puffed of a proper share of national pride. 
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